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Mistrust of democratic methods permeated the structure of the new legislature, which comprised two chambers, the State Duma and the State Council (manifesto of February 20, 1906). Xo law could be passed without the approval of both houses and the sanction of the emperor. Deputies to the State Duma, an elective assembly, were chosen under the law of August 6, 1905,1 which was amended so as to provide a modicum of representation of urban population and industrial workers (law of December 117 1905). Half of the members of the State Council were appointed by the Crown, the other half were elected by the clergy (six members), the zemstvos (56 members), the nobility (18 members), the Academy of Science and the universities (six members), commerce and industry (12 members), and the Finnish diet (two members). High property qualifications assured the representation of well-to-do classes. The upper chamber was singularly unrepresentative of the country at large: the vast majority both of appointed and of elected members belonged to the wealthy landed proprietors of the central provinces. The right of control over the public purse, parliament's most cherished prerogative, was kept within narrow limits. The budgetary rules of March 8, 1906, modeled on the Japanese constitution, excluded from legislative jurisdiction approximately one-third of national expenditure. The right of interpellation, designed to ensure the legislature's control over the executive, was even less effective. A vote of censure passed by a two-thirds majority was submitted to the emperor, but it did not involve the resignation of the cabinet or of the offending minister. Members of the government were responsible to the emperor alone. Moreover, the council of ministers, established by the decree of October 19, 1905, failed to achieve that unification of administrative policies which was its object. Its collective character remained a legal fiction, individual ministers continued to report to the tsar without consulting their colleagues, ministerial appointments were made by the emperor sometimes contrary to the wishes of the president of the council, and the dismissal of some ministers, including the president of the council, did not lead to tihe resignation of the cabinet.
On April 23,1906, four days before the opening of tbe State Duma, the government issued the so-called Fundamental Laws, a codification of the principal enactments bearing on the constitutional structure of the empire. Witte note with pride in his memoirs that he was iastni-
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